GOETHE S   REPUTATION   IN   ENGLAND   DURING  HIS   LIFETIME
satisfaction: it was almost like a message from Fairy Land; I
could scarcely think that this was the real hand and signature of
that mysterious personage, whose name had floated through my
fancy, like a sort of spell, since boyhood; whose thoughts had
come to me in maturer years with almost the impressiveness of
revelations." He asks Jane to copy the letter and her translation
of it onto one leaf, "that the same sheet may contain some traces
of him whom I most venerate and her w^hom I most love in this
strangest of all possible worlds."
In later letters to Goethe he frequently emphasized what he
owed to him. On the I5th of April, 1827, he wrote: "If I have
been delivered from darkness into any measure of light, if I know
aught of myself and my duties and destination, it is to the study
of your writings more than to any other circumstance that I owe
this; it is you more than any other man that I should always thank
and reverence with the feeling of a Disciple to his Master, nay of
a Son to his spiritual Father." Four months later he wrote:
"Your Works have been a mirror to me; unasked and unhoped-
for, your wisdom has counselled me; and so peace and health of
Soul have visited me from afar." In June, 1831, the year before
Goethe's death, he said that he thought daily of the man to whom,
more than to any other living, he stood indebted and united.
And in the last letter Goethe ever received from him, he again
expressed the "endless gratitude I owe you; for it is by you that
I have learned what worth there is in man for his brother-man;
and how the 'open secret', though the most are blind to it, is still
open for whoso has an eye." In this same letter we hear an acho
of the progress of democracy in England, when the Reform Bill,
a measure with which Goethe would have perhaps had little
sympathy, was in process of being put on the statute book.
Carlyle, who was then engaged in trying to find a publisher for
Sartor Resartus, says: "the whole world here is dancing a Taran-
tula Dance of Political Reform, and has no ear left for Literature."
There was a gap of three years between Carlyle's first letter to
Goethe and his second one, but then the correspondence continued
until just before Goethe died. The two exchanged books and gifts,
talked about domestic details of their respective households, and
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